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The Guayaquil Lowland is the principal seat of Ecuador’s ex- 
port agriculture. The list of its major export items is short, but 
production for local use and for domestic markets shows much 
diversity. If you name the principal agricultural exports of Ecua- 
dor (cacao, coffee, rice, and bananas), you have named four im- 
portant commercial crops of the tropical lowland which trades thru 
Guayaquil. These four commodities accounted for some 45 per cent 
of the value of all exports from Eeuador in the two-year period 
1934-1935. However, the lowland haciendas also produce cane sugar 
and cotton in commercial quantities to supply domestic markets, 
and a goodly number of minor export commodities come from the 
plantations, the savanna grazing lands, and the forests. 


Tue Low.anp 1n Its SETTING 


The Guayaquil Lowland lies within the westernmost of the three 
contrasted parts into which nature divided the area occupied by 
the republic of Ecuador (Fig. 1). These divisions offer mankind 
three contrasted sets of opportunities and difficulties. The Andes 
may be considered the backbone of the country in several other 
ways besides the physiographic sense. Pre-Spanish culture de- 
veloped in the Interandean Basins, and during the colonial period 
it was the Andes that furnished precious metals for Spanish trade. 
The Interandean Basins still contain most of the important popula- 
tion centers. The principal crops of the high basins are those 
familiar in middle latitudes, but the eastern and western divisions 
are tropical in climate and vegetation. However, the two tropical 
divisions differ strikingly from each other. In La Costa the rainfall 
varies from moderate to scant, with most of the precipitation oc- 
curring in the months from December to April or May. In El 
Oriente the forests drip with moisture and the rains are heaviest 
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from April to July. La Costa has regular communication with 
other countries and its agriculture is largely commercial. Nobody 
knows much about El Oriente. It is a land of mystery and disputed 
boundaries, probably rich in natural resources, but so difficult of 
access that the unsettled boundary disputes really have little prac- 
tical significance at present. 


A AREA 


Compared with the settled areas of the Andes, the Guayaquil 
Lowland is a pioneer area with alluring prospects of wealth offered 


Fig. 1. Principal divisions of Ecuador. Ecuadoreans use the term “La Costa” to 
designate the whole area between the Andes and the Pacific, tho the term literally 
means the coast. The relative density of population in the three divisions is suggested 
by the fact that the Andean area contains ten provinces, while La Costa includes five, 
and El Oriente but two. 


at the price of privations, hardships, and risks. This fact was ex- 
pressed very effectively in the conversation of a group of young 
men from haciendas near Quito, as they traveled in the observation 
ear of the Guayaquil-bound train one July afternoon in 1935. 
‘‘There’s no profit in running an hacienda up here,’’ said one of 
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the group. ‘‘La Costa is the place to make money. But up here, at 
least you can live. Down there you can’t go outside the house with- 
out putting on your bathing suit.’’ He was thinking of the Guaya- 
quil Lowland, which is indeed a watery land. Lying between a low 
coastal range and the high Andes, it consists mainly of the filled 
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Fig. 2. The Guayaquil Lowland. Zone I is the mangrove belt, inundated at high 
tide. Zone II is subject to inundation, particularly during the season of swollen streams. 
Zone III is distinguished by a network of natural levees with soil drainage sufficient for 
agriculture. In Zone IV the rivers flow in valleys cut below the general level, and crops 
are grown on flood-plains and river terraces. 


portion of the Gulf of Guayaquil, a delta built by a group of short 
rivers (Fig. 2). The land lies so near sea level that in the rainy 
season the swollen streams overflow their banks and flood great 
areas. Marsh and swamp cover so much of the lowland as to hinder 
land transportation very greatly. Hence the streams form the prin- 
cipal highways and have great importance in the daily lives of the 
people as well as in the building of the land. Thruout the lowland, 
houses front on the river highways, and in front of every residence 
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a dug-out canoe is moored at the foot of steps cut in the river bank 
(Fig. 3). 

In the rural sections of this new land, people depend almost 
wholly on local resources for construction material and for food. 
The headquarters buildings of the haciendas may be constructed 
of sawn lumber, but the humbler dwellings have walls of split bam- 


Fig. 3. Rural dwelling on left bank of Rio Chimbo. The practice of setting rural 
houses up from the ground is widespread in this land of annual floods. The natural 
levee at this point is low, as can be seen by comparison with the height of the children. 
This evidently is the home of fishermen. Note the net hung up to dry and the two 
spindle-shaped fish cages on the bank. 


boo, the stems laid open to form strips of siding six or eight inches 
wide (Fig. 3). Roofs are thatched with the broad leaves of a wild 
forest plant resembling the banana. Clumps of bamboo grow wild 
in the forests, and the local supply of this valuable building ma- 
terial has been increased by planting about the haciendas. Well-to- 
do residents of the towns eat wheat bread, but little in the way of 
imported food reaches the rural laborer’s family. The sweet cas- 
sava is an indispensable article of food, and every rural hut has 
its patch of plantain, which also is known as the cooking banana. 
The latter fruit serves as the daily bread of the rural worker. 
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Boiled, baked, toasted, or fried, its qualities differ according to 
whether it is used green, half ripe, or fully ripe. ‘‘What would be- 
come of this land,’’ writes an EKeuadorean author, ‘‘if it were not 
for the plantain and the bamboo!’’ In the local food supply, fish 
logically have an important place. When traveling on the rivers, 
one is likely to meet groups of men fishing from canoes, and fish 
traps frequently are built in the edge of the water. Nets drying 
beside some of the houses indicate a small-scale fishing industry, 
and a spindle-shaped fish cage of bamboo serves as a local sub- 
stitute for refrigerator service (Fig. 3). Towed behind a canoe, 
this device allows the captured fish to swim in their native waters 
until they arrive at Guayaquil. 


Tue TraDE PATTERN 


The Guayaquil Lowland might almost as well be an island archi- 
pelago, so nearly complete is its dependence on water transporta- 
tion. The port of Guayaquil, 40 miles from the Pacific, is located at 
the head of navigation for ocean-going boats. These boats anchor 
in mid-stream, and passengers go ashore in launches. In the mile- 
wide channel opposite the city, the water flows north or south ac- 
cording to the tide. Piers along the waterfront accommodate the 
river steamers that ply the waterways about as far inland as tidal 
influence is felt (Fig. 2). During the season of swollen streams they 
can penetrate somewhat farther. Beyond, commercial products are 
carried by a variety of small craft—barge, raft, and dug-out canoe. 
The principal railway of Ecuador crosses the lowland to the princi- 
pal port, but to get from the city to the railway terminus takes a 
half hour or more by ferry. A motor road has been built from Quito 
to La Costa, but it ends at Babahoyo. The isolation of this west- 
coast area from the great avenues of land travel came to me with 
new force when I asked at the Guayaquil postoffice for stamps of 
the denomination required for letters to the United States. ‘‘ Marine 
or air?’’ I was asked. Only a few years ago there would have been 
no question. The foreign postage rates were all marine. Three 
modern innovations have meant much to Keuador and its neighbors 
on the west coast of South America—the Panama Canal, airplane 
services, and radio communication. 

The lay-out of the port of Guayaquil reflects an interest in the 
commerce of the lowland. A low ridge extends from the west to the 
Rio Guayas and outliers of the range appear on the opposite side 
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of the river, just south of the railway (Fig. 2). These hills give a 
nucleus of land above flood level, but the city stretches southward 
for several miles along the shore on land only three or four feet 
above high tide. In the downstream section of the waterfront, 
numerous rice mills, a kapok warehouse, and several sawmills 
suggest minor export interests; and the docks of a Chilean fruit 
company recall the long-established trade with that middle-latitude 
country. In the central business section, shining brass door plates 
along the main street mark the offices of companies dealing in the 
principal export products—cacao, coffee, and bananas. Back of the 
offices there commonly is an open court devoted to the sorting of 
cacao beans or the handling of coffee. In July, similar work may be 
going forward in a side street, for the cacao harvest still is in 
progress at that time of year and rain is not likely to occur. 
Crop production for export concerns only a small part of the 
Guayaquil Lowland, for water limits the extent of commercial 


agriculture on the one hand by too great abundance, and on the | 


other by scarcity. Of the four types of terrain indicated in Fig. 2, 
Zone III is the most important agriculturally, yet even there forest 
and savanna surpass the crop land in extent. Zone III is an area 
of interwoven meandering streams, natural levees, and shifting 
river courses, with crop production restricted to the natural levees. 
Zone I consists of a narrow fringe along the shore of the gulf, its 
surface lying so low as to be flooded with salt water at every high 


tide. Mangrove thickets cover the unstable surface, yielding some. 


tanbark when prices are high enough to justify exploitation. Zone 
II is a marsh and savanna area which occupies the newer edge of 
the river-built land, a little farther from the sea than Zone I. Tho. 
flooded regularly or irregularly with fresh or brackish water, much 
of the zone supports a savanna vegetation and in the dry season 
furnishes valuable pasture. Irregularities of surface result in the 
existence of bogs, ponds, and some slight elevations which serve as 
building sites for houses set up on stilts. Zone IV lies inland beyond 
the deltaic deposits and has sufficient elevation so that streams have 
cut their valleys below the general surface. Narrow tongues of 
tropical agriculture extend northward on flood-plains and river ter- 
races, while the inter-stream areas remain in forest. Beyond the 
point where stream volume permits navigation, the production of 
export crops is not practicable. 
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Tuer Savanna LANDSCAPE 


On a July morning in 1935, Miss Carter and I traveled across 
the savanna area northwest of Guayaquil, going by mixed train to 
Yaguachi (Fig. 2) and thence up the Rio Chimbo into Zone III. 
The savanna presented vistas far from monotonous. Reeds, 
feathery tufts of pampas grass, and the tall spikes of flowering 
annuals rose above the low-growing grass on which numerous herds 


Fig. 4. Banana field near downstream margin of Hacienda Soledad. The natural levee 
is probably twice us high here as at the locality shown in Figure 3. 


of cattle were feeding, sometimes up to their knees in water. Clumps 
of bushes and small trees are scattered over the savanna, and the 
palo prieto, a shapely locust tree with a dense crown, was ablaze 
with blossoms at the time of our visit. The huge bunches, two or 
three feet long, were made up of sweet-pea-shaped blossoms each 
about as large as a peach and with somewhat the same color scheme, 
the soft peach tint of the lower petals blending into a rich deep red 
above. Thousands of white herons loitered gracefully above the 
marsh, fished in its shallow waters, or rested on the trees and 
bushes. Along both railway and river, bagged rice waited on im- 
provised platforms for transportation to Guayaquil. During the 
first half hour on the river, we were told that the land bordering 
that section of the stream is flooded annually during the months 
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from December to April. However, it is a significant fact that much 
of Zone II is above water long enough to be useful for pasture and 
some tracts are high enough to raise rice for domestic consumption 
and for export. 


TropicaL AGRICULTURE ON NATURAL LEVEES 


Zone III contains most of the plantations growing tropical crops 
on a large scale for export. It is an almost featureless plain where 
fields of cacao, coffee, bananas, sugar cane, pineapples, and rice 
alternate with jungle and savanna. The plantations ordinarily com- 
bine crop production on the natural levees (Fig.4) with stock rais- 
ing on the intervening poorly drained land. The agricultural pattern 
is extremely irregular, because of the seemingly erratic distribution 
of natural levees built up high enough to provide good soil drainage. 
The distribution reflects both the present interlacing stream pattern 
and also the history of the unstable stream courses. Where streams 
flow in recently established channels, their banks are low or only 
slightly built up (Fig. 3). In contrast, many an abandoned channel 
is bordered by cultivated natural levees. Zone III ends abruptly on 
the east at the foot of the Andes, as may be seen where the Guaya- 
quil-Quito Railway crosses a bridge over the Rio Chimbo (Fig. 2) 
and enters a mountain valley. For some distance beyond the limits 
of the zone, tropical crops continue along the route of the railway, 
coffee and cacao trees growing in the shade on forested valley 
slopes, and bananas appearing in occasional cleared patches. 

Zone III consists of two main sections separated by an untilled 
strip of land. The section upstream from Guayaquil has the greater 
width, extending from the foot of the Andes to the arid hills west of 
the Rio Daule. The more southerly section occupies a narrow strip 
between the Andes and the mangrove belt along the Gulf of Guaya- 
quil, shipping its products thru Balao and Machala. The upstream 
section long has been famous for the high quality of its cacao crop, 
which is quoted in market reports under the name cacao de arriba 
(upstream cacao) and regularly commands the highest prices. For 
example, in February and March, 1935, the Guayaquil quotations 
for different qualities of cacao de arriba were from 6 to 20 per cent 
above those offered for the product of the Balao area. 

Hacienda Soledad, a prosperous estate in the upstream section 
of Zone III, is located on the left bank of the Rio Chimbo, some 
25 miles above Yaguachi (Fig. 2). In its choice of major crops it 
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is typical of the well established estates of Zone III. It contains 
about 500 acres of cacao, a like acreage of bananas, and 125 acres of 
coffee. Fruits of wide variety appear in the hacienda garden— 
oranges, avocados, mangos, and breadfruit, to mention only a few. 
Corn and cassava are grown for local use, and the estate has a small 
herd of corn-fed hogs. On Hacienda Soledad, as elsewhere in Zone 


Fig. 5. Estate headquarters at Soledad on the Rio Chimbo. The river was behind 
the photographer, perhaps 100 feet away. The cacao harvest was almost finished, but 
some of the crop still was spread on the drying floors, and larger quantities had been 
bagged, ready for shipment. Provisions are made for covering the piles at night, but 
there is practically no danger of rain in July. The wide verandas and large windows are 
appropriate, for the Guayaquil Lowland has warm weather at all seasons. 


IlI, agriculture clings to the natural levees (Fig. 4), where soil 
drainage and water transportation favor commercial production. 
Location above the level of ordinary floods is indicated by the 
fact that the first story of the headquarters building is enclosed 
to house the administrative offices and to furnish storage space 
(Fig. 5). Between the headquarters building and the river highway 
are the drying floors, used for both cacao and coffee, and on the 
river bank a few rods farther upstream is the open shed to which 
bananas are brought from the fields on cutting days. Mr. Dager, 
an Ecuadorean, is both owner and resident manager, living with his 
family in the second story of the headquarters building. He takes 
pride in his well-cared-for fields and also in the quality of living 
conditions which he is able to provide for the workers on his estate. 
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Tue Banana TRADE AND THE CrIsIS 


Mr. Dager and several of his neighbors on the Rio Chimbo sell 
bananas on contract to the Continental Banana Company, which has 
its headquarters in Guayaquil, and which ships to Pacific ports of 
the United States. In the summer of 1935, this company was ship- 
ping from 15,000 to 20,000 bunches once in two weeks, but weekly 
services had been promised for the near future thru the codperation 


I 
Period Metric Tons Period Metric Tons 

1873-1875 10,066 1906-1910 28,578 
1876-1880 11,006 1911-1915 40,625 
1881-1885 9,200 1916-1920 43,547 
1886-1890 14,401 1921-1925 36,825 
1891-1893 15,008 1926-1930 21,319 
1897-1900 20,331 1931-1935 15,872 
1901-1905 24,234 


Average annual exports of cacao from Ecuador (Data from Boletin de Hacienda, 
published by the Ecuadorean government, and from Annuaire International de Statis- 
tique Agricole. Data are incomplete for the 1870’s and for the 1890’s). 


of three steamship companies. Bananas move from the riverside 
plantations to Guayaquil by barge. On the day of our visit (Tues- 
day) twenty-eight barges were en route up the Rio Chimbo (Fig. 
6) to load bananas for a ship due in Guayaquil two days later. The 
fleet had left Guayaquil on Saturday, each barge being towed up- 
stream by from three to five men, but the loaded barges make the 
downstream trip in one day. 

The large-scale production of bananas for export to the United 
States is a new enterprise in the Guayaquil Lowland, and its rise 
is associated with the misfortunes of the cacao industry. Ecuador 
long held first place as a cacao-exporting country, retaining its lead- 
ership in the first decade of the present century. In the five-year 
period 1909-1913 its average annual exports exceeded those of any 
other country, tho in some years Brazil or the Gold Coast gained 
first place; acreage and production continued to increase, and in 
1920 Eeuador still ranked among the first three cacao-exporting 
countries. In the early 1920’s the seriousness of the diseases which 
had entered the cacao groves became apparent, particularly that of 
the ‘‘witch broom,’’ which injures the tree as well as the fruit. No 
practicable remedy has been found, and the volume of the cacao crop 
has suffered an irregular but persistent decline (Table I). The last 
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decade has been characterized by experimentation with possible sub- 
stitute crops. Coffee culture is successful, but the world’s coffee 
trade has suffered a set-back. Cotton production has been under- 
taken to supply the dozen cotton factories of the Interandean basins, 
but cotton as an export crop meets strong competition at present. 
The acreage of sugar cane was increased, and a surplus for export 
might be produced, except that the world already has more sugar 


Fig. 6. Banana barges en route up the Rio Chimbo. The current is strong and the 
channel contains many sand bars. In some places the tow path runs thru bushes or tall 
grass. The man with the pole is kept very busy guiding the barge away from the bank 
and the many bars. 


than it can pay for. The banana seems to offer at present the most 
hopeful alternative to cacao as a commercial product, and banana- 
loading stations have appeared along the river highways of Zone 
III. According to the local representative of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, growing conditions are about as good, on the average, as those 
in Central America. The Guayaquil Lowland has the great advan- 
tage of freedom from hurricanes, but it has the disadvantage of 
cloudy skies during the months of the northern summer, the lack of 
sunshine slowing down the rate of fruit development. There has 
been a remarkable upward trend in the Ecuadorean banana indus- 
try during the last three or four years, the 1934 exports being more 
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than four times those of 1932, and much of the crop is grown on 
former cacao land. Authorities believe that the cacao diseases will 
not spread much more, but they do not hope for much of an inerease 
in production. On Hacienda Soledad, several of the groves are un- 
touched by disease, and the owner hopes to continue cacao produc- 
tion. One of his neighbors, on the other hand, has adopted the policy 
of taking out cacao trees and substituting bananas as fast as pos- 
sible. 

The shift to bananas as a commercial crop has been made prac- 
ticable by the opening of the Panama Canal and has been stimulated 
by the work of business organizations from the United States. A 
Chilean fruit company long has been shipping bananas, oranges, 
pineapples, and other fruits south to Chile and Peru, but it has com- 
mand of only a small market area; and before the opening of the 
Panama Canal, Ecuador was nearly as remote from the world’s 
great markets as was Australia. There were some financial reverses 
connected with efforts to etablish banana exports to the United 
States, and the trade did not get well started until after 1930. In the 
early 1930’s the Continental Banana Company established head- 
quarters at Guayaquil and began making regular purchases of fruit. 
This company did much pioneer work in building up production and 
gaining the confidence of producers. Later, a subsidiary of the 
United Fruit Company entered the field and began buying for the 
New York market, making weekly shipments which in 1935 averaged 
15,000 to 20,000 bunches. This company also produces fruit for the 
American market, having purchased a large tract of former cacao 
land about Balao. In Fig. 2 a dotted line encloses the area within 
which this purchase was made. 

With the advent of American fruit companies has come the em- 
ployment of loading machinery at Guayaquil and the careful regula- 
tion of temperature in the cargo space during the north-bound voy- 
age. These improvements are important, for ships must conform 
to a rigid schedule in approaching and leaving the port and the 
voyage to New York takes more than a week. For several days while 
the Santa Clara was sailing along the Peruvian coast in August of 
1935, the refrigerating machinery was pouring cooled air into the 
holds reserved for the 18,000 bunches of bananas to be loaded at 
Guayaquil. The ship entered with the incoming tide and anchored 
in the river opposite the principal business section. Immediately two 
barges, propelled by tugs and carrying portable conveyors, set out 
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from the waterfront and tied up on either side of the ship. A big 
two-decked barge which brought some 3,500 bunches of fruit from 
Balao was first to get into position at the conveyor on the starboard 
side (Fig. 7). It had been two or three days on the way, for these 
carriers travel with the incoming tide, tying up when the ebb begins. 


i 


Fig. 7. Loading bananas on the starboard side of the Santa Clara. Beyond the barges 
are seen the hills at the northern edge of Guayaquil. The two-decked barge in the left 
foreground brought some 3,500 bunches of bananas from the Balao area. Note the use 
of leaves and bamboo poles to protect the fruit from the sun. The fruit company has 
adapted its specialized machinery for use at a port where ships must load in midstream. 


On the opposite side of the ship the ferry boat Guayaquil drew up, 
both decks packed full of bananas which probably came from planta- 
tions along the railway. It carried 10,000 bunches, or more than half 
the cargo brought in that day. Many other barges came in, some 
from the upstream section and some from the Balao area. Loading 
was completed well in advance of the time scheduled for leaving. 
Departure, like entrance, awaits the condition of the tide. After the 
ship had cast anchor in the morning, the strong north-flowing cur- 
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rent turned it about so that it was headed downstream. Soon the 
tide changed and turned it again, swinging it about so quietly that 
the work of loading was not interrupted. The passengers were un- 
conscious of the changed position until they saw the low eastern 
shore on the side of the ship where a little earlier they had seen the 
city. Now the tide was low and great mud flats lay bare. With load- 
ing finished and the sun nearing the horizon, an air of suspense per- 
vaded the boat. Then the floating islands of water hyacinth slack- 
ened their hurried downstream pace, stopped, and started back 
northward whence they had come. A breathless stillness for a few 
moments, then the current caught the boat and slowly turned it 
about until it was headed downstream. The tide had come in and 
the water was deep enough to permit safe passage down the channel 
up which we had come at the preceding high tide. Ten days later, 
the Santa Clara drew up to Pier 3 on the Manhattan side of East 
River and delivered its cargo of west coast products. 

The recent experiences of the Guayaquil Lowland illustrate the 
principle that change is frequent in the world of commerce and in- 
dustry. People who had found a successful way of living in a rather 
difficult area suddenly were confronted by bafiling new conditions— 
the presence of a destructive plant disease and the competition of 
new cocao-growing areas. Financial disasters have come to many 
individuals and families, but life in the region goes on. During the 
years of experimentation a greater diversity of interests has grown 
up, resulting in a fuller utilization of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of the region. Perhaps it is the way of the world for the 
betterment of a region to be secured thru the sacrifice of individuals. 


‘ 
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DIAGNOSING CHILDREN’S ABILITY TO USE MAPS 


EMILY V. BAKER 
State Teachers Coliege, Charleston, Illinois 


Undoubtedly, maps constitute the best single source of geo- 
graphic information; therefore, teachers must see to it that pupils 
know how to read stories from these tools with such ease that they 
will turn to them voluntarily and even eagerly as aids in helping 
them to solve the problems they meet. ‘‘Get the map habit’’ should 
be the slogan of every teacher of geography—elementary, high 
school, or college. 

No matter what the level at which the teacher takes a group of 
pupils the teacher should learn as early as possible the degree of 
skill with which the pupils read maps. To do this, the teacher may 
give a diagnostic test to discover to herself and to her pupils the 
elements of strength and of weakness in their use of maps. Most 
teachers are familiar with the pre-study testing technique, but many 
fail to use it because the particular test needed is not available or 
because it costs too much. With the hope of suggesting a practical 
method of obtaining a satisfactory diagnostic test at little or no 
cost, the writer describes a plan used in her sixth grade. With slight 
modifications the plan can be used at any grade level. 

Principles to be observed in constructing and administering the 
test. 

1. Provide a range in subject matter sufficient to catch weak- 
nesses in the most elementary learnings, as well as to reveal learn- 
ings in advance of those expected of pupils in the grade being tested. 

2. Include several questions requiring the application of the 
same skill. The results of a test that samples widely are more re- 
liable than those of a brief test. 

3. Plan the test so that brief, preferably one-word, answers will 
suffice. 

4. If the pupils are to supply words in the test, provide them 
with a list of words from which they may choose the ones they need. 
If the test is dictated the list should be written on the blackboard. 

The words should be written in alphabetical order to facilitate their 
use. Include more words than are needed to take the test. Without 
such a list, the test becomes an exercise in spelling for those who 
spell poorly. 

5. If office help and materials permit doing so, provide each 
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pupil with a mimeographed copy of the test. If not, dictate the items 
in the test having the pupils follow the directions step by step. If the 
test is dictated, be sure that the pupils arrange their papers uni- 
formly. This will facilitate scoring. The teacher should plan in ad- 
vance a simple, economical arrangement of the papers. 

6. If the test is to be dictated, each pupil must have a copy of the 
same text. 

7. If desk outline maps are not obtainable, have the pupils trace 
outline maps to which they can transfer information from maps 
in their books or on the wall. Do this in advance of the time the test 
is to be given. 

8. In order to make the test serve its purpose be sure that each 
pupil works independently. } 

9. Give the directions slowly, clearly, and, in general, but once. 

10. During the test have the pupils use maps. Do not let the test 
become merely a test about maps. 


Tue TEst oN THE Use or Maps 


The following test was dictated to thirty-seven pupils in the 
sixth grade before they began the study of Europe. The comments 
enclosed in parentheses are for the teacher. 

I. Can you tell directions on maps? 

(Give the pupils the number of the page on which they may find 
a map of the world on which the parallels of latitude are shown as 
straight lines.) 

. What direction is the Atlantic Ocean from Illinois? 
. What continent lies east of the United States? 

. What continent is south of Europe? 

. What direction is the North Pole from Europe? 

. What direction is the Atlantic Ocean from Europe? 
. What direction is Brazil from Illinois? 

. What ocean is west of the United States? 


WN 


(Give the pupils the number of the page or pages on which they 
may find a map of Europe and Asia with the parallels shown as 
curved lines. To see whether they know that they must follow paral- 
lels in going east or west instead of merely going right or left on 
the map, give questions similar to the following.) 

8. Madrid is in central Spain. Peiping is near the coast of eastern China. In what 
direction would you travel in going directly to Peiping from Madrid? 


9. What direction is Tokyo from Peiping? 
10. What direction is London from Oslo? 
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If. Can you use the scale? (Use the same map as above.) 

1. How far is it from Paris to Berlin? 

2. What is the length of the Mediterranean Sea? 

3. (Repeat question 2 with a map of Europe made on a larger scale. Give the page.) 


(Use a map of the British Isles or a map of northwestern Europe 
for the following questions.) 


4. How far is it from Southampton to London? 


5. How far is it across the island of Great Britain going from Grimsby on the east 
to Liverpool on the west coast? 


(To be sure that pupils realize that the scale of miles cannot be 
used to measure distances everywhere on world maps, ask questions 
like the following, using a map of the world whose legend gives the 
necessary help.) 

6. Can you use this map to find the distance across the Indian Ocean between 
Sumatra and Africa? 

7. Can you use it to find the distance between Moscow and London? 


III. Can you find physical features on a map? 

(When such a test is given before the pupils have made a study 
of Kurope it is necessary in many cases to give suggestions for 
finding the features called for. Give the pupils the number of the 
page on which they may find a good physical or physical-political 
map of Europe.) 


. Name a country part of whose land is below sea level. 
. What body of water separates Spain from Africa? 
. Name two countries which occupy peninsulas of Europe. 
. Name an island which belongs to Italy. 
. Name a river whose delta extends into the Caspian Sea. 
. Does the Danube River have a delta? The Danube empties into the Black Sea. 
. Name a country of central Europe to which you might go to see mountains more 
than 10,000 feet high. 

8. Give in feet the elevation of most of Ireland. 

9. What body of water separates England from the continent at the point at which 
the two bodies of land lie nearest to each other? 


WN 


IV. Maps answer many questions for us. Can you find the an- 
swers to these questions from maps? (Any maps which show rivers 
plainly may be used.) 

1. In what direction does the Thames River flow? 

2. In what direction does the Rhone River flow? 

3. In going from Paris to the coast do boats go upstream? 


4. In going from Budapest to Vienna do boats go upstream? 
5. In going from Bordeaux to Toulouse do boats go downstream? 


(Use any map whose legend makes it possible for the pupils to 
Judge the comparative size of cities.) 


| 
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6. Arrange the names of the following cities in the order of their size. Give the 
largest first. 


a. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Manchester 
b. Paris, Bordeaux, and Marseille 


(Use any map in the book or a wall map whose legend includes 
the explanation of ocean depth.) 


7. In which sea is the water the deeper—the Black Sea or the Caspian? 
8. The North Sea or the Mediterranean Sea? 


(Use a political or a physical-political map of Europe.) 


9. In what city are the laws for the people of Italy made? 
10. The people of Portugal? 
11. The people of England? 


(Use any map showing railroads and canals and having the sym- 
bols explained in the legend.) 
12. What is the chief railroad center of Russia? 


13. Does a railroad follow the Rhone River to southern France? 
14. Name two cities of England that are connected by canal. 


(Use rainfall, physical, and population maps together for an. 
swering the following questions.) 
15. What kind of population has Belgium? 
16. How much rainfall does Belgium receive in a year? 


17. What kind of population has the land bordering the Caspian Sea on the northwest? 
18. How much rainfall does that land receive? 


19. What kind of land is to be found in the region of very heavy rainfall in northern 
Italy? 

V. Do you know the kinds of maps by name? 

(A list of names of maps should be on the board or on the mimeo- 
graphed sheets which the pupils are using. Maps may be displayed 
from a case on the wall or rapidly referred to by page in the book. 
The pupils should write the names of the following types as they 
are displayed or described in terms of their use.) 


1. Rainfall 7. Temperature 

2. Political 8. Product, or economic, or dot, as the 
3. Physical case may be 

4. Population 9. Railroad 

5. Relief 10. Road 

6. Vegetation 11. Weather 


VI. Do colors tell you physical features? 
(Early, the pupils should become acquainted with the Inter- 
national Color Scheme used on physical maps.) 


1. What color is used to show water? 
2. What color is used to show low land? 
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3. What color is used to show land rising in elevation from plain to mountain? 
4. What color is used to show mountains? 


VII. Can you make maps? 

(The purpose of this test is to see whether pupils can recognize 
map features well enough to point them out on maps of different 
seale, color, ete.; therefore, it is well to have them use for this exer- 
cise other maps than those from which they traced their outline 
maps. Pointing the features out by name on wall maps and letting 
the pupils name them on their outline maps is good practice. It is 
well to have the children use similar maps in their books while tak- 
ing this test. This test often reveals surprising weaknesses in ability 
to observe and read maps. The children should be expected to locate 
the cities by dots and to show the courses of the rivers on the maps.) 

On the map of Europe which you traced, name and locate the 
following features as I point them out on the wall map. Use the 
maps in your book to help you find the features. Use the list on the 
board to help you with the spelling. 


1. Countries 2. Cities 


3. Rivers 
Germany London Volga 
Portugal Moscow Po 
Norway Rome Danube 
France Stockholm Tagus 


Many relationships can be emphasized in connection with map 
work. Pictures may be considered with temperature and rainfall or 
physical maps. Special features can be found, such as polders, 
swamps, and parks. Each teacher will see possibilities for varying 
the exercise suggested here. 

It takes time to construct and seore such tests. Obviously, the 
teacher must do most, if not all, of the work of constructing the test. 
If the pupils are given very explicit directions for arranging their 
papers, or if the tests are mimeographed, the pupils in the middle 
and upper grades can score their own papers with colored crayons, 
provided the teacher has built up previously a spirit of intellectual 
honesty in checking papers. The checking exercise is of great teach- 
ing value if the questions are repeated as the scoring is done, and 
the puzzling items are settled at the time. Then, with all of the 
pupils, the teacher should see that maps are used in the ways sug- 
gested in the test whenever the use of the map will enrich the geo- 
graphic story. Drills in place geography have gone out of style. 
Using maps to facilitate geographic learning has not yet come into 
style to the extent that it should. 
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SOME OF THE OUTCOMES OF THE 
STUDY OF FOODS 


ETHEL C. ROTHWELL 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


A year spent in studying foods in the fourth grade not only 
made the domestic science work more vital but helped the children 
to realize the important role food plays in the lives of people. Seeing 
slides and motion pictures of travels of foods from producer to 
consumer, securing first hand information about people in other 
lands who produce foods for us, visiting manufacturing plants in 
the city, and preparing foods in school and computing the cost, 
gave the children practical information that could not have been 
secured by reading. Furthermore, it stimulated in the children a 
greater interest in reading and a desire to discover things for 
themselves. 

According to the results of standardized tests, the children’s 
mastery of subject matter surpassed that of the average fourth 
grade. No test, however, has been devised that can measure some of 
the most important outcomes of any school enterprise. Nevertheless, 
the teacher should be able to see evidences of the success or failure 
of her work. The children in this grade developed a greater degree 
of initiative and showed some ability to gather information and to 
use it in answering questions. They grew in their ability to organize 
experiences and to make generalizations. Certain concepts, appre- 
ciations, and attitudes which the teacher felt were developed or 
strengthened during the year are as follows: 


A. Social 
1. It is important to co-operate in a common enterprise 
a. We can help to make life more pleasant for others by being 
courteous 
b. Co-operation and sharing responsibility are necessary in 
the successful completion of any group enterprise 
ce. Respect for the rights of others is essential to the welfare 
and happiness of any group 
d. The success of a worthy group enterprise is more impor- 
tant than the suecess of an individual 
Useful information should be shared with others 
Personal problems should be solved by talking over diffi- 
culties and coming to a common agreement 


te 
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2. Everyone derives benefits from other people . 
a. Appreciation of the efforts of those who gave their time to 
make trips possible, should be shown by appropriate action 
(1) We should be courteous on trips 
(2) It is a privilege to visit manufacturing plants. We 
should thank the owner or manager 
b. People in all parts of the world are preparing foods for us 
ce. Much labor is involved in the production of certain foods 
d. People who obey traffic regulations help to prevent acci- 
dents 
e. The members of the Board of Health try to protect peo- 
ple’s health 
3. Everyone should help to make the community and country 
better 
a. Worthy activities of our community and country should be 
supported by the public 
b. People in distress should be helped 
c. A good citizen obeys the health laws 
d. One of the greatest pleasures of life is to help others 


. Preparation of foods 


1. Foods that come from the same source are often different 
because of the way they are prepared 
a. Chocolate and cocoa are both made from cocoa beans 
b. All grades of green and black tea may come from the same 
plant 
e. Chocolate and cocoanut can be bought in many forms 
2. Some of the same kind of food come from different sources 
a. Sugar is obtained from different sources 
b. Spices come from different parts of different trees 
Most foods can be canned . 
4. Nearness to market helps to determine the type of product 
Example: milk or cheese 


ad 


C. Our food supply 


1. Certain foods cannot be grown in this country 

2. There is not enough of some foods grown in this country to 
supply the demand of the people 

3. Some foreign foods are bought by wholesale grocers to satisfy 
the taste of certain people 
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People living near waters containing sea food obtain much 
food from the sea 

There are several methods of preserving foods 

Animal and plant life furnishes man with food 

Different parts of different plants are used for food 


Milk is the best food for growing boys and girls 

Eggs are better than meat for boys and girls 

Too much candy, cocoa and chocolate are not good for chil- 
dren 

Children should eat some raw fruit and green vegetables 
every day 

Hands should be washed before handling food 


. Geographical environment 


Plants require certain growing conditions 
a. Certain foods can be grown only in a certain climate 
Climate of a country is affected by its altitude 
b. Very little food can be grown in an extremely cold climate 
c. Plants grow easily in a hot, wet region 
d. The amount of rainfall needed by plants varies 
Rice is a thirsty plant 


. There is no winter in the tropics 


a. Plants grow the whole year around in a tropical region 

b. Some trees have blossoms, green and ripe fruit at the same 
time 

e. Wild animals, birds, and people can always find food in 
the tropics 


Man has overcome some of the obstacles of his geographical 
environment by 

a. Three story farming in the desert 

b. Irrigation in arid regions 

e. Rice terracing in the Orient 


. Plants and animals are adapted to their geographical en- 


vironment 

a. Fish have gills which enable them to take oxygen out of 
the water 

b. Nature helps desert plants and animals to save water 


D | 
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(1) The roots of desert plants are long so that they can 
get moisture 
(2) The leaves of desert plants are small so that water is 
not wasted 
(3) The leaves of desert plants are thorny or have a bitter 
taste which keeps animals from eating them 
e. The camel is fitted for desert life 
d. The color of the polar bear’s fur helps him to escape his 
enemies and to approach his prey unnoticed 
e. Animals in cold countries have thick fur and thick layers 
of fat 


5. Man makes much use of his natural environment 
a. Man’s house, his food and clothing depend largely upon . 
where he lives 
Man should conserve the natural resources of his en- 
vironment 
Cutting down trees in China and in the Mississippi 
Valley has increased the losses from floods 
b. Man uses semi-arid regions for grazing 
ec. Natives use practically every part of some plants. Ex- 
ample, bamboo, date palm, cocoanut palm 
d. Sometimes the life of a native tribe centers around certain 
animals. Example, camel and llama 


6. Environment helps to determine the progress of a country 
a. Hot climate tends to make people lazy 
b. People in the arctic region must spend most of their time 
in securing food, clothing, and shelter 
ce. People in the temperate zone are the most progressive 


7. Environment affects people’s character 

a. Poverty in the desert tends to cause Arabs to be bandits 

b. Eskimos have no flocks or herds to plunder, which tends to 
make them peaceable 

e. Wresting land from the sea is an example of Dutch per- 
severance and patience 

d. Enduring hardships and facing danger has helped to make 
fishermen courageous 

e. The isolation of the mountains has helped to make the 
Swiss independent 
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f. The rice, tea, and silk industries show that the Japanese 
and Chinese are a patient and industrious people 
g. Poverty tends to lower standards of living 


F’. Customs of people 


1. There is a reason for the different customs among people 

2. Our manner of living seems just as ‘‘queer’’ to foreigners as 
theirs does to us 

3. Modern methods of transportation and communication are 
decreasing the differences among people in speech and cus- 
toms. Example, Japan and China 

4. Culture does not depend upon the kind and amount of clothing 
people wear, the type of houses in which they live, or the way 
they serve their food 

5. Wooden shoes and native costumes are not characteristic of 
the Dutch people today 


G. Beliefs concerning foods 
1. Some common beliefs concerning certain foods are false 
a. Fish is not a brain food 
b. Canned foods are not polluted by standing in tin cans that 
have been opened 
e. Pasteurizing milk does not kill all the germs in milk but 
puts some of them to sleep 


2. Man is discovering new facts concerning foods 
a. Tomatoes are not poisonous as they were thought to be in 
earlier times, but wholesome food 
b. Man needs a balanced diet | 
ce. People should not eat when they are too tired or angry 
d. The old saying ‘‘feed acold’’ is false 


CONCLUSION 


It seems that the outcomes given justify the study of foods as it 
was carried out by a fourth grade. However, under wise guidance, 
an interest in foods may be stimulated in any group of children 
regardless of the grade level, and if kept close to their experiences, 
directed into many worthwhile channels. Furthermore, an interest 
in clothing and shelter, the two other vital needs of man, may lead 
to the development of many similar concepts, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations. Finding the sources of our clothing and building materials 
may arouse curiosities concerning the clothing and homes of other 
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people. Industrial plants connected with the making of clothing, 
and providing building materials or house furnishings, are found in 
almost every community, and can be visited. Moreover, if the ani- 
mal, plant and mineral substances, which furnish man with clothing 
for protecting and decorating his body, fuel for heating his home, 
house furnishings to make it more comfortable, are considered and 
contrasted with those of earlier times, then a field may be opened 
as wide or wider than that which the fourth grade opened by the 
study of foods. Finally, if children’s interests are aroused, stimu- 
lated and directed wisely, the curriculum becomes a growing, vital 
process, rather than a static mass of meaningless material. 
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THE NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION* 


HELEN M. STRONG 
Educational Relations, Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Its RELATION TO GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Consideration of the national implications of soil conservation 
comes with especial significance to the geographer. Probably no 
other field of research and teaching today affords equal opportunity 
for presenting a broad and fundamental understanding of all phases 
of the soil conservation problem, and of soil conservation measures, 
as interrelated with each other, and as influencing human affairs and 
permanent national well-being. 

The scope of the geographers’ investigations includes many of 
the same principles and problems as those involved in establishing 
soil conserving practices. Geographic research analyzes and inter- 
prets factors in the physical environment such as climate, soil, land 
form, native vegetation, native animal life, water resources in their 
relation to human activities. Geographic technique has been devel- 
oped for recognizing, co-ordinating, and correlating intangible and 
unsuspected, as well as tangible and obvious, connections between 
conditions in the physical environment and agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and commercial activities. Thru understanding this close 
relationship, geographers, and those engaged in the various eco- 
nomie fields, may utilize this physical environment to advantage, 
and may plan to minimize hazards imposed by the physical environ- 
ment. 

By understanding that basic physical and economic geographic 
principles related to the physical environment and natural resources 
have, in the broadest sense, influenced fundamentally the develop- 
ment of agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial regions, and 
not mere haphazard human choice or chance, there will arise a na- 
tional sense of responsibility for using perishable resources such as 
soil, so that they may be permanent national assets, and for keying 
all economic life in harmony with the unalterable characteristics of 
climate, major land forms, and water movement, and with the prin- 
ciples of plant and animal life. There will evolve an intelligent com- 
prehension of the contrasting complementary regional divisions of 


* Presented before the Geography Conference of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, July 1, 1937. 
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the United States, and of the advantage in harmonizing agriculture 
and other activities in each region so as to utilize the physical assets 
of each region to provide a profitable basis for exchanging products 
with other regions. 

There is thus a basic and inescapable connection between the field 
of physical and human geography and that of soil conservation, for 
the scientific facts of geography and the geographers’ technique 
translated into teaching forms may prove to be an important factor 
in leading to a national understanding of the process of erosion as a 
problem of land utilization involving a new accord with nature in 
our treatment of the soil. 

In making a regional agricultural study, the geographer usually 
investigates in the field the lay of the land or land form. He studies 
the soil, and makes or obtains climatic records. He may map the 
present land use, and look into its earlier agriculture, or virgin cover 
of forest or grassland. He will note present and previous conditions 
of the land and its native state. He will consider whether human life 
in the area is progressing or retrograding, and analyze the tendency. 
The geographer co-ordinates and utilizes findings in fields such 
as climatology, meteorology, physiography, geology, soils, physio- 
graphic processes, plant life, animal life, minerals, streams and 
water resources, and crops, and utilizes these in connection with 
findings in his own field of soil conservation. 

Both deal with the same physical factors and both employ the 
technique of co-ordinating these physical factors. Therefore the 
geographer is peculiarly well equipped to present soil conservation 
to his classes, and the teaching of soil conservation falls naturally 
into the course of study in geography. Many geographers have real- 
ized this and have included soil conservation in its appropriate place 
in university and college classes in regional geography, general 
geography, physiography, and historical geography, or elementary 
or secondary classes in geography. 


Sor Erosion In THE UNITED STATES 


Soil erosion in the United States began with settlement. Of 
course, thruout geologic and historic time the slow processes of 
geologic erosion had been at work planing down highlands, carving 
stream valleys, and building up lowlands, but so slowly that changes 
were imperceptible. Soil formed from below almost as rapidly as it 
was carried off the surface, possibly at the rate of an inch in a thou- 
sand or in ten thousand years. Deposition on the lowlands on the 
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whole amounted to a mere film at a time so that vegetation was not 
disturbed. Balance existed between soil, development, vegetative 
growth, and erosion processes. 

Karly settlers in the United States came, for the most part, from 
England, a very humid land, where copious rainfall, fogs, and high 
humidity favored rapid growth and renewal of vegetative cover. In 
extent it is small, less than many of our States, and, tho conditions 
differ from place to place within the British Isles, there are no broad 
regions of marked physical contrast in any way comparable to those 
found in the United States. Consequently, the background of agri- 
cultural practice and agricultural thought in no way prepared the 
first comers and those who later pioneered westward to understand 
and analyze conditions they faced in this country and then radi- 
cally adjust and change agricultural practices to meet these condi- 
tions. They brought with them humid land English agriculture and 
applied it bodily to all places in the United States. 

They unwittingly disturbed the natural balance between soil for- 
mation and soil removal. Forests were cut down, grasslands grazed 
close, former forest and grasslands plowed and planted to crops. 
Stabilized slopes held by grass or trees have been laid bare or used 
for such clean-tilled crops as corn, cotton, tobacco, or peanuts, with- 
out realizing that the soil which produced them was held in place 
by its vegetative cover, and that, with this removal, gravity aided by 
running water, would carry away the soil. The southern Piedmont is 
one of these regions—rich, fine, colloidal soil, but characterized by 
heavy rainfall and many steep slopes. Probably there is no area of 
similar extent with comparable conditions. Whole areas here have 
lost their rich topsoil or the former smooth surface has been eut by 
gullies, rendering it unsuited for crops. 

In the West, the plains were covered with a stand of grass which 
cured on the stem in the dry climate. Cattle thrived on it, and it 
seemed an indestructible resource. Hard, heavy, constant grazing 
left the range nearly bare, or because cattle liked some plants and 
not others, these disappeared to be replaced by weeds or those with 
low forage value. The bare ground, unprotected by its age-old grass 
cover, soon gullied. Today, deep, steep-sided, dendritic gullies dis- 
sect the smooth range and many upland formerly smooth-floored 
mountain valleys. 

On fertile lowlands millions of tons of rock and sand cover the 
deep black soil of the old valley bottoms. For example, in the recent 
Ohio Valley flood it is estimated that 47,168,630 tons of sand and 
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silt were deposited on agricultural lands, and 13,053,870 tons of 
fertile topsoil scoured off. 

Recently, around Bath and Ithaca, New York, I saw many valley 
bottoms always used for pasture until the flood of 1935 covered them 
with thick deposits of sand and rock or cobbles. Here is a region of 
steep slopes and flat bottoms. Crop and pasture land extends to the 
very top of many hills. A bird’s-eye view of the valleys as seen from 
one hilltop after another shows practically all the land to be cleared, 
and almost none left in trees. When unusually heavy rains fall there 
is not sufficient vegetation on the hills to hold back some of the water 
and slow its flow down into streams. 

Such conditions recurring in many parts of the country led to 
studies of flood control which have resulted in a realization in a 
broad way of what proper cultivation and vegetative practices on 
upstream watersheds signify in lessening flood danger. 


SciENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE TO CONSERVATION 


The United States Department of Agriculture has taken a lead- 
ing part in studies of flood control on upstream watersheds, and in 
outlining plans, thru its established technical bureaus, to effect a 
better regulation of flood waters at the stream sources. For this pur- 
pose it can capitalize the results gained thru years of scientific study 
and collection of data by its various bureaus, such as the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, the Forest Service, the Weather Bureau, the 
Biological Survey, the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and the more recent but equally 
significant scientific investigations of the Soil Conservation Service. 
The technique and researches of the Department of Agriculture are, 
in the agricultural field as far reaching and as valuable as are those 
contributed by some of the great electrical and engineering bodies 
to their research areas. In this time when questions pertaining to 
the land press for solution because of their basic relation to the wel- 
fare of the nation, the country is fortunate in possessing this ac- 
cumulation of experience and scientific material ready for use in 
solving its conservation and flood control problems. 

The results attained in conservation of forests, wild life, range 
and pasture, and of the soil itself in regions where various state, 
federal, and private organizations have put into practice conser- 
vation land use practices are indicative of what these may mean 
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to the country as a whole under widespread adoption. The contrast 
between these areas and those under laissez faire land use graphi- 
cally depicts the results to be derived from choices now made as to 
land use procedure. 

On a range in northwestern New Mexico in the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, native grass was grazed to the roots and the bare soil 
gullied. Proper land use practices have brought the grass back, 
while outside the area bare ground, weedy growth, and gullies pre- 
vail. 

In western Texas is an area once producing a bale of cotton to the 
acre, but now making less than a third of this. Again soil and water 
conservation is gradually increasing the yield. 

A drought in New York where plenty of rain usually falls left 
some farmers without crops, but those who had strip cropped and 
ploughed on the level around their hills or on the contour, had stored 
enough moisture for their crops. 


THE Co-oRDINATED PrRoGRAM oF LAND 


In this field of soil conservation the Department of Agriculture 
is considering the entire problem of land use. To accomplish this it 
has developed a co-ordinated program of land use, based on con- 
sideration of degree of slope, kind of soil, degree of erosion, present 
land use, and climatic and economic conditions. In working this out 
each specialist such as the forester, the wild life investigator, the 
soils scientist, the agronomist, the soil conservationist contributes 
basic facts upon which to build the sound long-time land use policy. 


Tue Unitrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PROVIDES 
TECHNICAL SuspsEcT Matter RELATING TO 
CONSERVATION TO THE EDUCATOR 


Because the Department of Agriculture realizes that educators 
must rely upon it for the technical and scientific facts relating to 
this broad land use policy in the interest of conservation, facilities 
have been established in each member bureau for taking care of the 
problems and inquiries coming from educators. For this reason I 
am here today representing the Department of Agriculture and the 
Educational Relations of the Soil Conservation Service. Those in 
other bureaus of the Department as well as myself are ready to co- 
operate and advise with you as you weave conservation into your 
class room studies and your educational programs, and, so far as 
possible make available to you the wealth of scientific material in 


We 
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this field accumulated and being accumulated by the Department. 

Because, in the final analysis, national standards are conditioned 
by its natural resources, a heavy responsibility devolves upon the 
people of today for the citizens of tomorrow. To act wisely they must 
know, and no more potent influence for developing intelligent public 
opinion exists than thru education. Conservation in the field of wise 
land use touches many phases of life and life interests, therefore it 
can appropriately and effectively be woven into the teaching of these 
various subjects. As was intimated in the beginning, geography pre- 
sents a unique opportunity to develop an intelligent national con- 
sciousness, not only as to soil conservation, but in the whole broad 
field covering a national policy for wise land use. 


STUDY GUIDES 


GRACE F. JESSOP 
Taylor Alderdice High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


An important part of a teacher’s work is to train the children to 
use ‘‘subject tools,’’ but more than proficiency in their use is needed 
to make good students. Pupils must learn to organize material and 
to distinguish between important generalizations and minor details, 
and they need something to guide them in their selection. 

If we analyze our teaching of the various countries of the world 
we find that the facts we stress may be summarized under four head- 
ings: (1) population pattern, (2) natural resources, (3) industrial 
activities, and (4) the relationship of these to such natural factors 
as climate, soil, surface, and location in respect to trade routes. Why 
not give these ‘‘learning threads’’ to the pupils as a guide for sys- 
tematic study? 

By using the same outline in each unit of work, the pupils gradu- 
ally become conscious that there are basic generalizations necessary 
for a complete understanding. Repeated use of the outline enables 
them to become independent workers and they are more likely to 
make associations between conditions existing in one country with 
similar conditions in a region previously studied. 

Altho the following study guide was designed for geography 
work, it can easily be adapted for use in the history class. If the 
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children realize that colonization, government, taxation, and arma- 
ment are problems that have existed from the beginning of history 
until the present day, they will not say, ‘‘Why do we have to study 
history when it is a thing of the past?’’ 


A Srupy GuIDE 


Almost every one of you has done some weaving in the primary 
grades. You remember that the loom was first strung with the foun- 
dation or warp threads. No matter what design you wanted you had 
to use all the warp for if you missed or broke one thread, the fin- 
ished pattern was imperfect. That meant to rip and reweave. What 
an unpleasant task that was for the yarn became tangled, rough- 
ened, and weakened. 

Our study of geography is much like the weaving of a rug. The 
development of an understanding of a country is the finished pattern 
which results from the weaving of many facts about a few basic top- 
ics or ‘‘learning threads.’’ To omit any one gives us a wrong im- 
pression that is not easily changed. 

Whether the country is north of the equator or south of it, in the 
eastern hemisphere or western, our ‘‘learning threads’’ are the 
same. To understand why customs, activities, and standards of liv- 
ing vary greatly in different regions of the world, we must gather 
facts about the population, the natural resources, and the industrial 
activities and then try to find the relationships between them and 
the natural environment. It is the relationship that completes the 
true understanding. 

Keep this list of ‘‘learning threads’’ in your notebook, and as 
we begin the study of a country try to find facts from maps, grafs, 
pictures, books, and clippings that belong to each ‘‘thread.’’ By 
being systematic your study will become easy and, therefore, much 
more interesting. Your understanding will be more complete and 
more accurate. 


Tue LEARNING THREADS 
A. Population 


1. Density 
2. Distribution 
3. Type of people 


B. Natural Resources 


1. Quantity and quality 
2. Distribution 
3. Development 
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C. Industrial Activities 

1. Outstanding types 

2. Distribution of types 

3. Outstanding methods characteristic of each type 
D. Relationships: natural environment to 


1. Major work activities 
2. Distribution of 
a. Human use regions 
b. Population pattern 
3. Relative rank of country 
4. Standards of living 


The second study guide was prepared for the purpose of aiding 
the pupils to rate themselves on their understanding of the British 
Isles. They may check it at any time, but before beginning a new 
block of work opportunity is given to discuss the questions which 
the pupils feel they can not answer. Most children enjoy rating them- 
selves and do it fairly, but the teacher can expect two or three who 
wait until the discussion period and then ask to have all the ques- 
tions answered for them. 

THE GuIDE 


Problem—To find out why there are so many people in the British 
Isles and why they are distributed as the maps suggest, we must 
find out how the people are earning their living, how they live, and 
why they live and work as they do. 

Directions—In answering this problem, find out as much as you can 
from reading and interpreting pictures and maps, form your con- 
clusions, and then check your answers by reading the references 
listed in the bibliography. 

The following study guide is to help you in knowing what to 
study. After checking all your answers, mark your guide so that 
you may know how successful you have been in your study. Place 
an x in the column K if you are sure that you know; place an a in 
column D if you are only partly sure; or place an a in column NV 
if you could not find a satisfactory answer. All the items checked 
in columns D and N should be asked about in class periods. 


| 
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I. MANUFACTURING 


1. How are the British Isles situated in respect to the geographic conditions 
necessary for the development of manufacturing centers? 
a. Sources of power 
b. Raw materials 
c. Since raw materials for manufacturing must be imported why has the 
manufacture of iron, steel, and textiles become so important? 
d. Effect of climate on the development of manufacturing 
e. Effect of location of the British Isles on the development of manu- 
facturing 
f. What has the character of the people to do with the development of 
manufacturing? 
g. How has the type of land been favorable for the development of 
transportation facilities? 
h. Reasons for specialized manufacturing 
i. Reasons for manufacturing outside the coal producing regions. 
II. Foop Propuction 
1. Two reasons for inability to supply their own food 
2. Seven ways in which the people have made adjustment to this weakness 
3. Relationships of 
a. Surface features to grazing 
b. Soil to dairying 
c. Climate to type of crops 
4. Farm buildings and villages 
5. System of land holding 
6. Fishing industry 
a. Chief grounds and ports 
b. Trawler work 
ce. Drifter work 
d. Effect upon the people 
III. Trave 
1. Need for trade 
2. Advantages for early trade 
3. Advantages for later world trade 
4. Reasons for the value of imports being greater than the value of the 
exports 
5. Invisible exports 
6. Transportation facilities within the country 
IV. SumMary 
1. Reasons for importance of manufacturing and commerce 
2. Reasons for importance of stock-raising in the Irish Free State and 
rural Britain 
3. Outstanding differences between Britain and the Irish Free State 
4. Effect of climate upon: 
a. Types of work 
b. Homes of people 
c. Clothing of people 
5. Importance of coal 
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THE C’S OF LATIN AMERICAN COMMERCE 


E. RAY CASTO AND OSCAR W. DOTSON 
Emory and Henry College 
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HorizonTAaL 
1. A product of the coca plant. 
2. The plant yielding the chocolate and cocoa of commerce. 
3. The dried seed pod of a tree of tropical America. 
5 


. The thick fiber on the outside of the cocoanut. It is used for rough carpets, brushes, 


and doormats. 


. The dried meat of the cocoanut prepared in considerable quantities in the West 


Indies. 


. An important and productive palm tree abundant along the coasts of tropical 


America but seldom found far from sea. 


. A commercial wax secured from the stems of a semidesert plant. 
. A red coloring matter secured from the dried bodies of female insects that belong to 


the plant-lice family and live on cactus plants. 


. A tree whose timber is of considerable value and whose seeds yield an oil or butter. 
. The skins of young goats used in great quantities for making thin leather. 
. A shrub growing on the eastern slopes of the Andes. From its leaves the valuable 


drug, cocaine, is made. 
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. A forest product, an oleoresin, consisting of a mixture of resin with volatile oil. 
. The nuts of a palm tree of Ecuador, Colombia, and Panama. The ripe nuts resemble 


ivory and are used in making buttons, chessmen, etc. 


. The leading crop of Brazil, of Colombia, and of Venezuela. 
. A palm tree on whose leaves is found a white powdery wax. This wax is made into 


cakes and thousands of tons exported annually. It is a hard wax and is much used 
in industry. 


. A Brazilian rubber. 
. A region of Chile producing much silver. 
. A food prepared from alternately frozen and thawed potatoes, which, when dried 


may be kept for years. 


. A nut cultivated in Brazil and Jamaica. The extract from the dried nuts is used as 


an ingredient in many beverages. 


. A type of station of vast importance in commerce. 

. A source of sugar. The plant is widely grown in the Latin American countries. 
. A nut growing wild which is exported from the Amazon Valley. 

. A plant which produces red pepper. 

. A tree whose pods yield a cream-colored silk cotton or kapok. 


41. A product of the dairy regions. 
43. The pickled fruit of the Capsicum or red pepper. 
44. The leading crop of Peru. It is much grown in Brazil. 
45. Jerked beef prepared by cutting into strips, salting and drying in the sun. It is much 
used as a food in southern South America and is a valuable article of trade. 
48. A cereal native of America which is extensively grown in Argentina and Brazil and 
is largely exported. 
VERTICAL 
1. A red-and-black striped wood of the West Indies, much used for tool handles. 
3. A nut of some commercial importance. 
4. A tropical wood of beautiful color. 
7. A nut of some commercial importance in northern South America. 
8. A product of the milky juices of certain trees of the tropics which is widely used. 
9. The toquilla palm which furnishes fiber for Panama hats. 
10. A palm tree producing oil-yielding kernels. 
11. Spices produced by a tree introduced from the Moluccas into South America. 
12. A fur producing animal of the Andes of Argentina. 
13. Cultivated grasses grown for their grain. Six or more types are grown in Latin 
America. 
14. A valuable mineral of which but scanty reserves are found in South America. 
16. A tree yielding rubber. 
17. A name sometimes given the llama. 
18. A spice consisting of the bark of the twigs of a tree introduced from Ceylon into the 
West Indies and South America. 
20. A palm of Chile from the sap of which palm sirup is prepared. 
21. The dried and twisted intestines of sheep used in making the strings of musical instru- 
ments, racket-cords, ete. 
22. An aromatic substance, similar to vanilla, secured from tonka beans. 
24. The chief live stock of the Pampas, and of some other areas. 
27. An important mineral product of Latin America especially of Chile. 
28. True mahogany, a hard wood of reddish color displaying a beautiful figure. 
29. The nitrate stratum of Chile. 
30 


. An animal inhabiting the river banks in Argentina ‘and Uruguay. Its fur is largely 
used in making hats. 
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32. 


35. 
37. 


39. 


Tapioca, a staple article of food among the people of Brazil, is derived from this 
plant. : 


A type of poultry widely distributed in Latin America. 


A hard resin used for making varnish. It is obtained from the West Indies and South 
America but the best product is from West Africa. 


A type of leather introduced by the Moors into Spain and by the Spanish into 
America. 


40. A plant from whose bark quinine is extracted. 
42. A wood resembling mahogany but softer and not so strong. It is called cigar-box 
cedar. 
45. A type of fruit produced in Paraguay and elsewhere. 
46. The form of oil exported from South America. 
47. A product of the sapota tree of Mexico and the basis of a great American industry. 
KEY 
HorizonTAL 
1. Cocaine 23. Caucho 
2. Cacao 26. Copiapo 
3. Cascalote 29. Chuno 
5. Coir 31. Cola 
6. Copra 33. Coaling 
7. Cocoanut 34. Cane 
9. Candelilla 35. Cream 
10. Cochineal 36. Capsicum 
14. Carapa 38. Ceiba 
15. Chevrettes 41. Cheese 
16. Coca 43. Chilies 
17. Copaiba 44. Cotton 
18. Corozo 45. Charqui 
19. Coffee 48. Corn 
20. Carnauba 
KEY 
VERTICAL 
1. Cocus 22. Coumarin 
3. Coquillo 24. Cattle 
4. Cocobolo 27. Copper 
7. Cashew 28. Caoba 
8. Caoutchoue 29. Caliche 
9. Carludovica 30. Coypu 
10. Cohune 32. Cassava 
11. Cloves 35. Chickens 
12. Chinchilla 37. Copal 
13. Cereals 39. Cordovan 
14. Coal 40. Cinchona 
16. Castillo 42. Cedro 
17. Camel 45. Citrus 
18. Cinnamon 46. Crude 
20. Coquito 47. Chicle 
21. Catgut 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers will be held 
at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 27 and 28. A varied pro- 
gram, which will include numbers of interest to all geography teachers, whether ele- 
mentary, high school, or college, is being prepared. This meeting closes a quarter-cen- 
tury of cooperation of geography teachers thru the National Council and its official 
organ, the JouRNAL or GrocrapHy. Additional information regarding the meeting will 
appear in the October number of the JourRNAL. 


Is Germany destined to extend its area to include Germanic peoples in adjacent 
countries as it has already done in Austria? This is one of the many problems con- 


NATIONALITIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA] 
Czechs mRuthenians 
E5S/ovaks GRvinanans 


13) (8/24) 
EOPRESS 


fronting several countries of Europe. The future of Czechoslovakia, with its valuable 
resources, appears to be most serious in question. From the news reports one might infer 
that most of its people were Germans. In reality Germans comprise only 22 per cent 
of the population and these (see map) are located chiefly along the margins adjacent 
to Germany. The population is made up of numerous racial or nationalistic stocks, each 
of which has maintained considerable isolation and retained, or wants to retain, its 
distinctive characteristics. This tendency is a grave weakness in securing national unity. 
The nationalities comprising the population are distributed approximately as follows: 


Number Per cent 
250,000 1.7 
Population of Czechoslovakia 14,730,000 99.7 


* 7,440,900 Czechs and 2,249,000 Slovaks. 


The Theta chapter of Gamma Theta Upsilon, State Teachers College, Tempe, Ari- 
zona, is making an award to the graduating major in geography whose index in geo- 
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graphical subjects has been highest during the four years in college. The award cere- 
mony is conducted at the college assembly. The winner of the award in June was 
Mr. Malcolm Miller. The award consisted of a two-year membership in the National 
Council of Geography Teachers and the JourNAL or Geocrapuy. Theta chapter is under 
the sponsorship of Dr. J. W. Hoover and is a vigorous unit in the rapidly developing 


national geographic fraternity. We extend our hearty congratulations to Mr. Miller, 
Dr. Hoover and the members of Theta. 


A unique Student Letter Exchange has been developed under the sponsorship of 
Superintendent Godfrey and the direction of Mr. R. C. Mishek in the public schools 
of Waseca, Minnesota. The Exchange serves as a clearing house for students and 
teachers who wish to correspond with students in foreign lands. Its work has grown 
rapidly from a local enterprise to a national institution, and it is the recognized official 
representative of the German and Italian governments to bring the youth of the 
United States and their countries together. Names of students in foreign lands are 
supplied to teachers who wish to encourage their own students to participate in such a 
highly valuable correspondence. To partially cover costs a small fee of ten cents a 


name, or three names for twenty-five cents, is charged. Interested teachers should address 
Mr. Mishek. 


Wh 134 (6/27) — ‘SAFRIKA 
o owns Antarctica? The day COPRESS | 
for entering claim to various portions \an tict0te 
of the earth’s surface has not passed. so" 
A recent French Government Decree = BOWWET (woe) 
declares that part of Antarctica be- <— 
tween longitudes 136° and 142° E. = 
and south of latitude 60°, to be ~ 
French territory (see map). The area 
includes the hinterland of the French — 
coastal strip Adélie-Land. In area it co“ 
is more than two-thirds the size of = 
France and cuts across the Australian 
possessions. In extending its claims to a 
the south pole France has followed =o 
the example of the British. Norway 2 
and the United States have, thus far, ADELE LAND 
restricted their claims to the coastal 
areas discovered or explored by their | 1% 
nationals. Z 
~ 
0 i000 Km. | 
1000 STM AUSTRALIA 


According to a recent report of the League of Nations the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany are the leading exporting (1937) nations. Measured in millions 
of gold dollars of former parity the figures are 1945, 1523, and 1406 respectively. The 
exports of no other country amounted to half as much as those of Germany. Canada 
(664), France (565), and Japan (531), ranked next in order and Italy (324) was thir- 
teenth in the list. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney E. Ekblaw. Influence of Geography on Our 
Economic Life. 599 pp. The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, 1938. $1.84. 


This book is written in a manner, and uses a vocabulary, well within the com- 
prehension range of students in the secondary schools. It seeks to present the web 
of economic responses upon the geographic background as conditioned by geographic 
factors. 

In order to present a logical and systematic development of geographic thinking 
that will furnish a basis of analysis for present day economic conditions by the pupil, 
the book is divided into six parts. Part I. The Foundation of Economic Geography. 
The field of geography is discussed thru illustration and definition. Part II. The 
Earth—The Stage on Which Man Lives and Works. This is self-explanatory thru its 
title. Part III. Natural Elements of the Earth. Emphasis is placed upon climate as a 
conditioning influence of daily life. The other elements discussed are natural vegetation, 
soils, and water resources. Part IV. Man. This small portion of the book discusses man’s 
activities that supply his wants. Part V. Climatic Regions. Part VI. Life, Occupations, 
and Products. Parts five and six discuss man’s economic activities grouped according 
to climatic regions. 

Some excellent features from the standpoint of effectiveness as a text are: (1) the 
end maps within the front and back covers; (2) the well chosen and well distributed 
pictures, maps, and graphs; (3) the review exercises at the end of each chapter; (4) 
the appendix with thirteen tables of statistical matter. 

The price keeps it well within the reach of the average purchaser. 

Roy ScHOFIELD 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Charles Gilbert Hall. Through by Rail. 152 pp. 77 illustrations. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1938. 


Sliding along the chronological track of American history, Mr. Hall’s narrative 
moves as smoothly, as swiftly, and as intriguingly as one of the gleaming modern trains 
of which he writes. The book is usable as a supplementary text in the upper grades, 
and is so arranged as to be usable by chapter rather than as a whole, altho a young 
railroad fan could scarce resist reading it thru. The style is simple, clear and sprightly. 

Chapter headings such as “How Philadelphia Started West,” “The Little Locomo- 
tive That Went to Sea,” and “Railroads of Today,” indicate the type of subject matter, 
which describes the development of American railroads and improvements in materials 
and equipment. 

Mr. Hall does not write geographically, but geography teachers might use the 
book for supplementary material on the cultural aspects of railroad development. 

The book is well and attractively mounted, with numerous illustrations. It is to be 
regretted that the illustrations are not made to function more definitely in illumination 
of textual materials, and that they are not always placed near the texual materials 
which they presumably supplement. An excellent subject matter index greatly improves 
the book’s reference possibilities. 


L. C. Davis 


Indiana State Teachers College 


